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AND THE COURSE OF STUDY 14 1 

1 1 . How old were you when you first played ring games or historical 
games ? 

12. Did you play competitive games ? 

13. What was your feeling when you had beaten or had been beaten ? 

I. The kindergarten plan for October is based on home activities. The 
plays are reviews of the children's daily experiences. How do they increase 
the children's knowledge or add to their power ? Where is the value and 
charm of these play representations of the work of everyday life ? 

H. Watch the plays of children wherever you can find them, and write 
descriptions of the plays, stating the number of children, their ages, and the 
character of the neighborhood. 

HI. Which materials seem to furnish the children interesting occupation 
for the longest time ? Which best lend themselves to change of ideas and 
plan ? Which require the least assistance from older people ? 

IV. Plan a nursery playroom for children from two to four years of age, 
giving a list of toys and materials for their use. What limitations would you 
put upon their play ? What freedom would you give ? 

V. Add what is necessary if children from four to five years of age are to 
be included. 

VI. What should their luncheon be, and what opportunities does it 
offer? 

VII. Choose any of the materials upon your fist and plan for the con- 
secutive play periods in which the children carry out their own plays of 
home life. 

VIII. Do these plays furnish enough vigorous bodily activity for the 
three morning hours spent in the kindergarten ? Watch children under 
eight years of age at -play and note the proportion of time spent in active 
plays and in such physical exercise as running, jumping, skipping, climbing, 
and throwing affords. Collect games of physical exercise suitable for chil- 
dren from three to eight years of age. 

THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Anne Elizabeth Allen, Mate H. Topping, Mary Howell, 
Eloise Beardsley. 

The direction toward which the work in the kindergarten 
is tending seems to be more or less artificial and lacking in 
simplicity. Kindergartners are striving toward the realization 
of an ideal plan, but are choking out the spontaneity and 
genuineness of both teachers and children. When a set form of 
work is prescribed and followed, it soon becomes our master, 
and we are no longer free to follow our own inspirations, which 
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come generally in the midst of our work, and sometimes change 
our whole mode of procedure. 

Is it necessary to have so much formality in our work ? 
Is it necessary to have all the children doing exactly the same 
thing at the same time ? Can we not give them more liberty in 
every way to follow out their individual interests, restricting 
them when their chosen way seems unproductive of any special 
good or interferes with the best good of those around them ? 
Must we follow a certain routine of work daily, or may we feel 
at liberty to follow the guidance of the children's real interests? 
Must we correlate song, story, and game, when a plea comes from 
the children for a change, or shall we select from their choice 
the things that seem to be of the greatest value at the time, 
and thus leave ourselves free to follow them instead of always 
leading? Shall we always change our occupations on the stroke 
of the clock, even if the children beg to continue, or continue 
when the work begins to pall on two-thirds of the children, just 
because our monitors, the clock and the program, which some- 
times seem to conspire together, dictate ? Must an occupation 
follow a gift period, when something else seems exactly to fit the 
requirements of the children at the time ? Shall we keep the 
children in the house some beautiful day, when the world seems 
to be calling us all out to enjoy the sun, wind, and all else that 
delights our senses and gives inspiration to our souls, because 
we have some beautiful indoor plan that would be interrupted by 
such an excursion ? Shall we confine ourselves to certain material 
and certain set sequences in the use of material, instead of fol- 
lowing the spontaneous originality of the children? Shall we 
hunt out distant and unapproachable subjects for considera- 
tion while neglecting the closer and more intimate surroundings 
that offer such abundance of material for investigation ? These 
are questions that are constantly cropping out in the minds of 
most teachers of small children, and are open questions that 
each must decide for herself. 

Our plan for October and November will be to go back to 
the simplest, most commonplace conditions that surround the 
children at home, the place they know most about, bringing 
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them into objective relations to the most familiar things and 
stimulating their natural tendency to investigation. These old 
experiences will be related to the new ones of the kindergarten, 
and the new ones added to as occasion demands. For obvious 
reasons this plan, in its brief outline, presents few, if any, new 
features, but is so flexible as to admit of any modifications, and 
even an entire change, if necessary to the best good of the 
children. 

PLAN OF WORK IN THE KINDERGARTEN FOR OCTOBER AND 

NOVEMBER. 

Homes. — Consideration of the homes of the different children ; number 
of rooms; how situated ; use of rooms ; their furniture; furniture used in the 
kindergarten ; comparison of the rooms at home and in the kindergarten ; 
representation of rooms and furniture with large building blocks. We shall 
watch the sun and find out into which rooms it shines at different times 
during the day. 

Home industries. — Work of the home ; how divided ; different days 
bring different work : Monday, washing ; Tuesday, ironing ; Wednesday, 
baking; Thursday, maid's day out, mother's sewing; Friday, general clean- 
ing day; Saturday, baking, getting ready for Sunday; Sunday, change of 
occupations generally. 

Consideration of one of the home industries, such as washing and 
ironing, cooking, sewing, etc., in detail. What things are necessary to do 
the best work ; in cooking we need pots, pans, skillets, pails, dishes, a stove, 
etc., etc. These utensils we may make of a soft, easily handled tin or tin foil. 

Where are the clothes hung with relation to sun and wind ? Watch 
direction of wind, and try to find out which winds are cold and which warmer, 
and, if possible, watch the difference between the way the sun enters the 
room and the length of time it stays, from week to week. 

Preparations for winter. — Preserving fruits and vegetables ; heating our 
homes, schools, and public buildings ; getting warmer clothing ready. 

Outside changes. — Frost, cold winds ; changes in flowers and trees, 
which will be noted in our constant trips to the park, on pleasant days, 
when we will play games and answer the questions that arise among the 
children, as best we can. 

Thanksgiving. — Preparation for Thanksgiving at home ; plane there for 
spending that day ; plans for our celebration, made by the children. Mak- 
ing of jelly and preserves in the kindergarten for a Thankgiving feast. The 
fruit will be selected and bought by the children at the nearest grocery with 
money they will bring for that purpose. The actual work of preserving, so 
far as possible, will be done by committees of children selected by them- 
selves. They will also choose their guests for the day and plan entertainment 
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for them, again selecting committees to set tables, serve, and clear away the 
feast. 

Homes of animals. — As known in the homes of the children and observed 
in our outdoor excursions. 

Materials used. — Large blocks, for building rooms, houses, outlining 
yards with fences, making furniture, etc. Clay, for dishes and kitchen 
furniture, and nests. Raffia and willow, for toys. Gas stove, for cooking. 

Rhythm. — Simplest marching, skipping, running, clapping in time to 
different rhythms, etc. 

MUSIC FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Eloise Beardsley. 

One of the first and most important requisites for helping 
little children in the kindergarten to sing musically is to have 
constantly before them the example of good singing. An 
example of singing in the kindergarten not only means a voice 
which is pure in quality, soft, flexible, and high, but it includes 
also the art of expression, method of singing, and taste and good 
judgment in the choice of songs. Children are great imitators, 
and quickly acquire the virtues or faults of their leader. One 
must arouse in children their aesthetic taste and appreciation of 
good music before one can hope for good expression. Some of 
the devices for getting little children to sing musically are, viz., 
to sing alone to children, often songs classical, yet simple, which 
appeal to children's aesthetic taste ; arouse children's emotions 
and imaginations to the degree where they want to express them, 
and then direct these activities through the channel of singing 
a song ; let children have opportunity of singing alone ; play on 
the piano different musical pictures ; in playing or singing let 
children tell you what images they get from different melodies ; 
observe the effect of these different rhythms and musical pic- 
tures on the children, getting a clue as to the kind of music they 
respond to most quickly. 

Songs. — " Morning Greeting," " Good Morning, Merry Sunshine," "Good- 
bye to Summer," "The North Wind," "The Bed," " Fat-a-Cake," "This 
is the Mother," "Thumbs and Fingers," "Go to Sleep, Thumbkin," "Sun- 
shine Song," "The Dove Cote," "Alice's Supper," "Wind Song," "Little 
Sunbeam," "Sleep, Baby, Sleep," "Little Lays and Little Dances," "Setting 
the Table," "Washing Day," "Ironing Day," "Come, Little Leaves," "Har- 
vest Song," "Thanksgiving Song," "We Plow the Fields," "The Circles," 
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"The Caterpillar," "The Squirrel," "The Milkweed Babies," "The Sun- 
beams," "Jack Frost," "The Church." — Eleanor Smith, Songs for Little 
Children for the Kindergarten and the Primary Schools, Parts I and II. 

" The Teakettle," " Song of the Kitchen Clock," " The Little Housewife," 
"Popcorn People." — Jessie Gaynor, Songs for Little Children. 

" Lullaby," " Good Morning to the Playroom," " The Story of the Clothes," 
"Washing and Ironing." — Mildrid Patty Hill, Song Stories for the Kinder- 
garten. 

"Sing a Song of Sixpence." — Elliot's Mother Goose. 

"Fair Snow-White." — Reineke, Children's Songs. 

" A Queer Little House," " Grandmother Twitchett." 

GAMES FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mate H. Topping. 

The observer of the conventional game period in the kinder- 
garten must often have felt that the games played were not 
childlike, nor such that the children could gain any desirable 
educational benefit from them. A game ought to be primarily 
recreative, and incidentally educative, for all children, and this is 
especially true of the very young ones. The plays and games 
ought to provide activity, simple organization, and be fully 
within the child's comprehension and powers to reproduce. 
Too often games are given which are entirely adult in character, 
and furnish nothing to interest and occupy the children at home 
or with other children. 

Anyone who has watched little children playing by them- 
selves knows how very simple is the motive of the play, how 
much they depend upon repetition of words and acts, how 
quickly they change from one theme to another, and the great 
pleasure evinced in the preparation for play. Indeed, the par- 
ticipation in the completed arrangements seldom ever yields so 
keen a joy as that experienced in the preparation. The enjoy- 
ment is in putting the things into the doll- or play-house, and 
not so much in what is done with them afterward. Very young 
children will often find a source of great contentment in sorting 
and arranging small pieces of bright-colored paper, cloth, beads, 
buttons, or other articles easy to handle. Opening and closing 
small doors proves perfectly fascinating day after day. There 
is very little organization in the plays of children under six years 
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of age, and I have yet to see them improve in this particular 
from any example or inspiration gained from their kindergarten 
play experiences. 

These characteristics of child life being universal, it seems an 
injustice to this stage of development to insist on the formal, 
stilted play period so common in kindergartens. There ought 
to be more opportunities provided for the children to play 
naturally and from choice. Since they are always fond of imi- 
tating the life about them, it would seem to follow legitimately 
that whatever subject is being dwelt upon as foundation for table 
or other work might be enacted as perfectly as possible by 
the children. This is a simple and easy way of getting the 
children to feel for others, and of establishing the great bond 
of sympathy between the child and the great world about him. 

This sort of play, which may be called the beginning of dra- 
matic art, will enter largely into the first two months of our 
kindergarten work, as our program will haVe to do with the home 
duties of mother and father. The endeavor will be to provide 
such conditions as to inspire the children to play spontaneously 
and creatively. Together with this simple dramatization by the 
children, we will use games involving organization and repeti- 
tion, as " Drop the handkerchief," to the tune of " Itiskit, itaskit," 
"London Bridge," "The Squirrel," "Grandmother Twitchett," 
"Here we go round the barberry bush." Then with a doll- 
house, dishes, bed, hammock, large blocks, etc., we hope the 
children will express themselves, the kindergartner meanwhile 
having the opportunity of getting many unsuspected peeps into 
the real character of her children. In everything the effort will 
be to get into the real play atmosphere of children between 
three and six years of age. 



GRADE OUTLINES. 

Note — The grade outlines that have appeared in previous numbers of the 
Course of Study were only carefully planned prophecies of the work to be done. 
It is proposed, this year, to make the outlines a more satisfactory representation of 
the work, by laying the emphasis upon a summary of the work, to be written by the 
teachers at the end of each month, stating what has actually been done by the children 



